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Nothing gives employees a more luxurious, satisfied 
feeling than that of financial security. And nothing is 
easier for them to achieve when you provide the con- 


venience of automatic Payroll Savings Plan. 


EVERYBODY BENEFITS 


Security breeds confidence—and confidence stimulates 
job interest and results in steadier people who are far 
more efficient in their work. Receiving those crisp Bonds 
at regular intervals along with their paycheck is an 
added inducement for employees to stay on the job. 

Moreover, when you install the Payroll Savings Plan 


in your company, you promote not only the security of 
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your personnel but the security of your company and 
your country. Over forty million Americans have over 
40 billion dollars invested in United States Savings 
Bonds—a backlog of purchasing power for the future. 


EASY TO INSTALL 


If your company does not now have a Payroll Savings 
Plan, or if employee participation is less than 50%, a 
letter to: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. will bring prompt assist- 
ance from your State Director. He will provide applica- 
tion cards, promotional material, and as much personal 
help as you need. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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The Compleat Practitioner 


A reasonable and alternative way to imply the 
working theme of this editorial would be to call it 
something like “The importance of nuts and bolts 
as well as brains.” 

A good many people in the public relations field 
are mechanically and technically adept. They know 
how to write press releases on one side of the paper, 
for example. They know the jargon. They can put on 
press parties, publish booklets and, praise heaven, 
even get the booklets distributed. The knowing tech- 
nician, faced perhaps by a movie producer who says 
something about “limited animation” will look that 
producer unblushingly right back in the eye. 

And, there are a good many others in the field who 
seem to know none of these things. They are able to 
think about public policy problems; the techniques 
they will leave to someone else. The man who can 
write a Major Address called “The Problems of Free- 
dom in Our Time” need not be concerned with prob- 
lems of typography. 

Or, should he be so concerned? It is suggested here 
that the answer is in the affirmative—for people in 
both categories. 

In the first category, the mechanics, are some peo- 
ple who scorn quite literally what they call the “ivory 
tower” aspects of public relations. “Look,” says one 
man, “let’s face it—I’m basically a press agent, see? 
I don’t do the thinking for the company. But I know 
all the tools of my trade and I can use them well.” 

In the second category, the philosophers, are some 
people who act as though mechanical skills were 
somehow beneath them. After all, once the booklet is 
written, can’t somebody else handle those nasty little 
details about typography and art work and paper 
stock and the mailing list? 

Perhaps this split personality is not quite as clearly 
split as the foregoing indicates. The examples are ex- 
treme. But it is the point of this editorial to suggest 
that the split does exist and that, in all probability, it 
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should not. It is conceivable that the fully-rounded 
public relations man should know the nuts and bolts 
of the business as well as the theory, and vice-versa. 

In medicine, for example, a good pediatrician may 
be a fine theoretician in the area of childhood 
diseases. But there is a better than average chance 
that he can also bandage a hurt finger. A corporation 
lawyer may spend his fruitful hours worrying about 
the anti-trust laws, but there is a good chance that he 
could also go to Traffic Court and defend a friend 
who “went through” a red light. An architect may 
dream his dreams about the houses of the future, but 
if he cannot specify the right grade of cement for the 
brickwork he probably cut too many classes at school. 

This need for integration between the practical and 
the theoretical aspects of public relations has some- 
thing to do with the current debate over whether 
public relations can or cannot be taught in colleges 
and universities. 

Nobody in his right mind thinks that a young man 
who takes a course in the mechanics of movie-making 
at Boston University thereby becomes a public rela- 
tions man—nor has anybody connected with any 
university ever suggested that public relations men 
ought to be trained as mechanics. On the other hand, 
no rational man ought to think that a student who 
majors in advanced economics at Yale is thereby 
made a public relations man either. 

The need is the need for synthesis. Dr. Salk has 
no disrespect for the internes and student nurses who 
inject his vaccine with a needle. And let us hope that 
the people who wield the needle have no disrespect 
for Dr. Salk. The reason we know about Dr. Salk, 
though, is that he can wield the needle and also think 
up the idea of using it. 

Perhaps we should all hope for a day when the 
dividing line between the theory and the practice of 
public relations becomes a very difficult line to 
discern. 
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FACT, FANCY 
AND FILM 


by CHARLES E, GALLAGHER 


One special business of motion pic- 
tures, whether theatrical or non-the- 
atrical, is the creation of what might 
be called “valid illusion.” Illusion, 
achieved through motion and emotion, 
is a particular property of this me- 
dium, setting it apart from industry’s 
other communications tools and mak- 
ing it a very good communications 
tool indeed. Unfortunately, other 
quite different illusions too often sur- 
round the production of business films. 
As a result, although many good films 
are produced each year, the number 
of outstanding pictures is relatively 
small. 

A film is outstanding when it is 
universal — when it has appeal for 
many audiences other than the one 
for which it was originally intended, 
and when it returns its investment in 
many unexpected ways. 


“Louisiana Story” 


A classic example of a film with 
universal appeal is Robert Flaherty’s 
“Louisiana Story.” One important au- 
dience—though by no means the only 
audience its sponsors had in mind— 
was the people of the Bayou country 
themselves. The objective, in their 
case, was to make them more amen- 
able to the company’s oil exploration 
and production operations. But, the 
film held something for people the 
world over, and as a result, the re- 
turn on the investment in terms of 
prestige for the sponsors has been high 
indeed. 

Fortunately, to be classed as out- 
standing, not every business film need 
be another “Louisiana Story.” Take 
the case of a film produced a few 


years ago for a major eastern railroad. 
Its primary audience was the com- 
pany’s employees, and consequently 
it pulled no punches in its treatment 
of “loss and damage” problems. Cer- 
tainly, its freight-smashing scenes 
were never expected to appeal to the 
railroad’s customers. As time went by, 
however, the film was seen by many 
shippers. All too aware of the prob- 
lem of freight damage, they were dis- 
armed by the picture’s frank appeal. 
The result was a more widespread 
understanding of freight handling 
problems — and compliments to the 
railroad for its forthright, honest ap- 
proach. 

Quite a different case, but equally 
outstanding in its own way, was the 


story of several thousand feet of 
strictly amateur footage which three 
producers called hopeless when they 
were asked to “put it together.” A 
fourth producer then took on the edit- 
ing job, delivering a picture which, for 
results and widespread demand for 
prints, matched some of the best films 
ever made on the subject. One unfore- 
seen effect was the birth of real inter- 
est in films by this company. Shortly 
afterwards, it made three more pic- 
tures—this time professionally from 
start to finish. 

These examples—and many others 
could be cited—prove a basic point 
about film making: the effectiveness 
of a film cannot be guaranteed simply 

Continued on Following Page 


On the set of a recent motion picture. 
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film, the whole will be greater than the sum of its parts...” 


by spending a lot of money on it. Out- 
standing films have been produced for 
as little as five thousand dollars; 
merely adequate ones for ten or twenty 
times that figure. What is it, then, 
that sometimes goes wrong between 
the initial decision to produce a pic- 
ture and the final print? A partial 
answer lies in understanding the dis- 
tinctive properties of film as a medium 
of communications. 


Elusive Medium 

A speech, a booklet or an adver- 
tisement can be “tested” in draft form 
before it goes into final production. Its 
effect can be pre-judged, often with a 
high degree of accuracy. Unforeseen 
misinterpretations can generally be 
caught in advance. 

This is not true of film; it is a more 
elusive medium. In fact, I am con- 
vinced that no one—and this includes 
producer, director and client — can 
predict with any certainty what the 
effect of the finished product will be 
until the product is, indeed, finished. 
This is one reason, but only one, why 
some “great” Hollywood movies end 
up playing to empty seats when they 
reach local theatres. The solution, I 
suggest, does not lie in shunning film 
as a medium of communication. 
Rather, it lies in striving for creative 
excellence all along the line—in writ- 
ing, production, editing, narration and 
all the other components of picture 
making. 

Also, film is an “impressionistic” 
medium. In an outstanding film, the 
whole will be greater than the sum of 
its parts. The overall impression a 
film makes is frequently more mem- 
orable than its specific points of con- 
tent. The most unlively corporation 
can be brought to life. The most unin- 
teresting factory can be romanticized. 
Good writing, production design, di- 
rection, editing, narration and music 
can really move an audience emo- 
tionally and intellectually. Under such 
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circumstances, it is a pity to achieve 
only an illustrated lecture when the 
same dollar can buy so much more. 
Finally, and perhaps I become con- 
troversial, film must be allowed to 
remain free from normal “chain of 
command” channels of authority and 
responsibility that mark client-pro- 
ducer relationships in most other 
media. This means simply that the 
producer of the film must have free 


The motion picture is a very special 
medium, and one that is not always un- 
derstood by those who use the medium. 
There are, however, an increasing num- 
ber of motion picture producers who un- 
derstand the medium very well, indeed. 
One of them is Mr. Gallagher. Accord- 
ingly, he was asked to write for the 
JOURNAL an informal and subjective 
article, saying whatever he wanted to 
say in his own way. 

Before he was old enough to vote, 
“Chick” Gallagher had won a Legion of 
Merit award for his camera work with 
the U.S. Army in the European Theater. 
He continued motion picture work in 
New York after the war and, in 1949, 
organized his own producing organiza- 
tion, Unifilms, Inc. 

Born in Philadelphia, he was educated 
at Episcopal Academy and at Princeton 
University. He lives in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. 


access to the man who stands closest 
to the one person (or committee) that 
must be pleased with the product. 
Agencies, consultants, independent 
script services and company person- 
nel can make valuable contributions 
to motion picture production, but not 
if they come into it after production 
has started, or if they form a barrier 
between the professional film producer 
and the final approving authority. It 
is almost axiomatic that if someone 
stands between client and producer, 
the end result will not exceed that 
person’s own creative ability. 
Obviously, to acknowledge these 
three distinguishing features of the 


... film is an ‘impressionistic > medium. In an outstanding 


film medium — elusiveness, impres- 
sionism, and the need for strong per- 
sonal contact—means breaking many 
rules of business convention, to say 
nothing of requiring added concentra- 
tion by the client. There are many 
clients who (1) aren’t interested in 
media which can’t be fully grasped, 
(2) feel it is quite enough to just 
state the facts, and (3) have no inten- 
tion of tangling with the film producer 
when clearly (to them) there must be 
some subordinate who can handle it. 
Producer-client relationships still have 
a long way to go. 


“Management Message” 


Many centuries past, the Latin 
poet, Horace, observed that “to in- 
struct, you must first entertain.” 
Lucky for him he missed the script 
conference at which one client, an 
otherwise able and conscientious ex- 
ecutive, demanded to know if his film 
wasn’t “running the risk of entertain- 
ment.” What the gentleman meant, of 
course, was something like this: “This 
is a serious subject. It is important to 
our dealers and they will take it seri- 
ously. Let’s not clown around.” The 
fact is, sadly, that in this case the 
client himself took the subject too 
seriously. On the screen this becomes 
sanctimony, and the result is another 
“management message.” 

A second type of client achieves 
the same result, but in a different way. 
This is the client who is sure that the 
“masses” have a twelve-year-old mind. 
Would that they did! I, for one, am 
convinced that a lot of things can be 
put over on adults that just won’t get 
by kids. They are more objective. 
They watch more closely, and invari- 
ably catch things that adult audiences 
miss completely. The outstanding film 
is the one which plays up to its audi- 
ence, not down. 

These are but two of several mis- 
conceptions which reflect little under- 

Continued on Page 20 
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present your story this ay and watch your people light up! 


Reach large or small audiences more convincingly! You can put your viewpoint before millions of regular theater 
goers, or focus on a single community or street. Sell your public relations idea in New York, California and Oscaloosa 
simultaneously. Because The Jam Handy Organization maintains a permanent and complete staff of specialists 
at all times, you get your results with less effort and less cost. Nationwide services are available. But, you 
control everything through a single, central source. That’s our famous One-Stop Service plan combining con- 
venience with success. Use this help the next time you want to get in front of the public in a big way. Movies, slide- 
films and other sales aids that will accomplish all these things easily and economically for you may be had from 


JAM HANDY 


TRAINING ASSISTANCE e MOTION PICTURES e SLIDEFILMS ¢ DRAMATIZATIONS ee VISUALIZATIONS *¢ PRESENTATIONS 


OFFICES NEW YORK 19 HOLLYWOOD 28 DETROIT 11 DAYTON 2 PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 
JUdson 2-4060 Hollywood 3-2321 TRinity 5-2450 ENterprise 6289 ZEnith 0143 STate 2-6757 
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I Wrote It Myself: The Story 
Of a Company Book 


There are some public relations 
objectives that you can accomplish 
best with a news release; others with 
a feature-length article; others with an 
advertisement. But some you can’t 
tackle with anything short of a book. 

In the ad, in the article, you can 
acquaint the public with your prod- 
uct, your plans, even your principles. 
But how are you going to acquaint the 
public with you—with the people that 
make your company what it is, with 
the experiences those people have 
been through, which have shaped their 
convictions and their ideals? 


Business Looked Upon 
With Suspicion 


Large portions of the public have 
long looked upon business, especially 
big business, with misgivings or even 
suspicion. We often talk of this prob- 
lem. All agree that “we’ve got to reach 
the grass roots with our story”—the 
“man on the street.” But how can we 
give this “man on the street” the inti- 
mate acquaintance that adds up to un- 
derstanding? If, for example, he could 


by HAROLD MANSFIELD 


just work for a few months in the 
president’s office he’d probably come 
away seeing things much as the presi- 
dent sees them. But not many can 
have this experience. 

Next best, it seemed to me, would 
be a book that would put this “man 
on the street” through this very ex- 
perience. If he were to live with the 
chief engineer, the chief executive, the 
sales manager, through their trials, 
tragedies and triumphs, feel their 
heartaches and their inspirations, feel 
the breath of competition ever on the 
backs of their necks, the lonely sweat 
of the hour of decision, might not his 
suspicion dissolve into something 
nearer to sympathetic understanding? 

When the inevitable subject of a 
corporate history arose at Boeing, I 
wanted to make it this kind of a book. 
I wanted to make it one that would 
interest not just the employees, the 
friends of the company, but the 
“American public” which ought to 
know this story. I made the rounds of 
the New York publishing houses and 
several bookstores to explore the pos- 
sibilities. 


HAROLD MANSFIELD, Public Relations Director of Boeing 
Airplane Company, is author of the book Vision, which 
was listed for several weeks in the nation’s top fifteen non- 
fiction best sellers. Published last October by Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Inc., it is the story of the struggles behind forty 
years of Boeing airplane development, and a view of the 


future. 


Mansfield, a native of White Salmon, Washington, is a 


journalism graduate cum laude, of the University of Washington. After three years 
as a reporter for the SEATTLE PosT-INTELLIGENCER he joined Boeing in 1936 as 
public relations manager and editor of the “Boeing News,” subsequently becoming 
Director of Public Relations and Advertising. He is an active member of the Public 
Relations Society of America. Here is the personal story of the struggle he had with 


a “company book.” 
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What I learned wasn’t cheering. A 
company history isn’t quite consid- 
ered a “book.” True, it has the same 
form, type face, attractive jacket. But 
the bookstores turn aside with a yawn. 
“Oh, a company book.” 


Publishers Anxious to Cooperate 


Of course the publishers were 
anxious to cooperate. “How many 
copies will the company want to 
buy?” most of them asked, just when 
I was planning to ask them how many 
they thought they could sell. A few 
hundred to a few thousand copies, at 
most, was the expected market for 
such books, I learned, outside of com- 
pany distribution. 

Not that the give-away book isn’t 
a respectable piece of public relations, 
and a highly valuable addition to the 
business library. But I had hoped the 
story would sell to the many people 
you could never afford to give it to. 

Why shouldn’t a book about a com- 
pany be classed with other popular 
books — “trade books” as the book 
trade terms those they can sell over 
the counter? What were the elements 
of a good, readable story? Suspense? 
Conflict? Drama? Human emotion? 
These and others like them were the 
elements of the quite acceptable story 
about the sea captain, the politician, 
even the fictional businessman. Why 
not the real businessman? 

I knew from experience that these 
elements were the very air that busi- 
ness breathed. At least the airplane 
business. But because the subject was 
“commercial,” somehow it couldn’t 
be classed with other subjects in the 
literary field. Away from home, no- 
body was interested in a “company 
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story.” So the public would be read- 
ing about everything but business, 
which was possibly the subject really 
most important to it. 


The Business Story 


Might not there come a time when 
this all could be reversed—when the 
positive story of industrial and scientific 
achievement would be as avidly read 
as had been the negative story of dust 
bowl, sinking ship, and human fail- 
ure? Surely there could be more satis- 
faction in the former, and fully as 
much thrill and excitement, though of 
a different kind. 

Perhaps it was just a long-standing 
custom, without good foundation— 
the notion that the business story isn’t 
something you read for enjoyment, but 
only when you have to read it. And 
perhaps the fault lay partly in the way 
it was written. To be acceptable to the 
business audience — those, incident- 
ally, who authorize the writing project 
and pay the bill—the drama had to be 
translated into “business language.” 
Paradoxically, this prevented its 
readership even by the businessman, 
who yawned right along with the 
bookstore. 

You can see why I decided I wanted 
to try something different. 

First, though, was the matter of 
sound advice from the publishers. 
Most of them recommended getting a 
“name” author, in order to best qual- 
ify for public acceptance of the story. 
You could commission one to do the 
job, supplying him with research as- 
sistance. 


Outside Vs. Inside Writer 


I considered the outside-author ap- 
proach, as many public relations di- 
rectors who would really rather write 
the book themselves have considered 
it. At first the arguments all seemed 
to favor the outsider. Even if I wanted 
to do the job, how could I ever get 
enough clear time away from public 
relations work to accomplish it? Ob- 
viously the established author would 
have better public acceptance. A book 
by a public relations man would be 
categorized as “guff” before the cov- 
ers were ever opened. 

Probably the outside writer would 
be more objective, though I’d heard 


The jacket of Harold Mansfield’s “Vis- 
ion,” a narrative account of forty years 
with the men of the Boeing Airplane 
Company. It is one of the few books 
about a company to reach the status of 
a national best-seller. 


of many who had been so anxious to 
please the source of the paycheck that 
they pleased no one else. On the other 
hand, I reasoned that if I were to write 
the story I'd have to lean over back- 
ward to include the failures along with 
the successes, in order to overcome 
the “taint” of my title. Would anyone 
believe this? 

But it wasn’t these factors so much 
as the substance of the story itself that 
led to the decision that I was to be 
the author. Could the outside writer, 
in the period of time he could devote 
to the assignment, gain the intimate 
acquaintance with the subject, the 
“feel” of it, the understanding that 
would make the story real? It was this 
question that led Boeing president 
William M. Allen, knowing something, 
too, of my ardor for the story, to tell 
me to go ahead and do it. He agreed 
to let me tell it as I saw it, and to give 
me a year’s leave for the purpose. 
Both, I found later, were essential to 
a successful book. 

I started with some preconceptions. 
One was that, to gain public interest 
in a subject that might at first seem 
technical or of interest to a limited 
group, and to give the reader a feeling 
of participation in the unfolding 


events, the story should be told more 
or less in the technique of fiction, This 
would mean dealing with the conversa- 
tions, thoughts and feelings of the 
central figures in the story. 

Several years earlier, when I had 
considered this, I had come to the 
conclusion that it couldn’t be done 
with living people as the characters. 
But friends talked me out of that idea, 
and I now faced the task of telling the 
true story and yet adhering to my plan 
to use the technique of fiction for 
maximum interest and meaning. 


Thorough Search Required 


To accomplish this required (1) 
thorough search of correspondence 
files for intimate details and, more im- 
portant, personal attitudes; (2) depth 
interviews with all individuals figur- 
ing strongly in the story, whether in 
or out of the company; (3) a high 
order of cooperation on the part of 
those individuals. Now the “disad- 
vantage” of being a company man be- 
came an advantage. Based on twenty 
years’ acquaintanceships, I am sure 
that I had a level of confidence on the 
part of the interviewees that no out- 
side writer could have gained. I also 
had the advantage of being able to 
interpret and fill in from my own ex- 
perience, and of knowing what to look 
for to get to the heart of the story. 

Most of the interviews were re- 
corded with portable recording equip- 
ment. On interviews with persons with 
whom I was not well acquainted, in 
other parts of the country, my wife 
sat in and took notes. Both the inter- 
views and the files search were con- 
fined, as far as possible, to episodes 
in the story outline, to avoid exorbi- 
tant expenditure of time on unusable 
material. An assistant (Reynolds 
Phillips) did the files search, and put 


his gleanings in file folders to fit the 


outline, episode by episode, along with 
the cut-apart interview transcripts 
which brought the light of various in- 
dividuals’ memories onto each epi- 
sode. In this way conflicting memories 
were thrown together with documen- 
tary evidence, where they could be 
quickly candled, and information gaps 
calling for further work would be 
made evident. For me, the system was 

Continued on Page 26 
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FOUR QUESTIONS— 
FOUR ANSWERS— 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


A Report on a Colloquy Between 
Elmo Roper and Dr. Emil Gutheil 


The first question posed by Mr. 
Roper, distinguished opinion analyst 
and research expert, went something 
like this: 

“Why is it that a good many people, 
being interviewed by someone they 
have never seen before—but granted 


the cloak of anonymity—will freely 


report facts, ideas and opinions that 
they wouldn't tell to their best friends? 


What is there about ‘guaranteed 
anonymity’ that loosens peoples’ 
tongues?” 


To which Dr. Gutheil replied: 

Our culture, in general, does not 
encourage originality; on the con- 
trary, it fosters conformity, and a need 
for inconspicuousness. An eminent 
British scholar once wrote a letter of 
recommendation for a brilliant Amer- 
ican graduate student. To his surprise, 
the American begged him not to use in 
it the word “genius,” because he felt 
this might prevept him from getting 
the position. 

The average person prefers to re- 


ELMo Roper, head of Elmo Roper 
and Associates, is internationally known 
for his work in opinion and attitude re- 
search. Dr. EMiL GUTHEIL is interna- 
tionally known for his work in psychi- 
atry and analysis. 

These two men were asked to appear 
before a luncheon meeting of the New 
York Chapter of the PRSA, to discuss 
some of the “cantankerous” aspects of 
people's reactions to outside stimuli. Mr. 
Roper posed four questions; Dr. Gutheil 
gave four answers. 

The article published here is a some- 
what abbreviated report of their con- 
versation. 
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main anonymous, in order to prevent 
injuries to his self-esteem. He does 
not want to go out on a limb, and the 
fears of being wrong, of losing status 
and/or popularity, are among those 
which are responsible for the general 
need for protective anonymity, seen 
especially in persons who are asked to 
offer opinions. 

Individuals who have had to sup- 
press their real convictions for fear of 
risking social ostracism, may be grate- 
ful for the opportunity to get their un- 
popular or unorthodox ideas “off their 
chest” without having to identify 
themselves. 

In our cultural setting, there is a 
constant conflict between the way we 
are and the role we are “expected” to 
play in society. By sacrificing some 
of our desire to be different; by play- 
ing along with others and conforming 
with their expectations, we are able 
to avoid some of their hostile reac- 
tions and to assure for us a higher 
level of acceptance and security. Only 
exceptional individuals—exceptional 
in both the good and the bad sense— 
can muster the strength to effectively 
resist and/or defy social pressures. 

No Opinion? 

Mr. Roper then went on to an- 
other problem: why are women, in 
general, much more ready to admit 
that they have “no opinion” on any 
given subject than men? 

Dr. Gutheil attacked this question 
as follows: 

One of our characteristic concepts, 
which has been preserved for cen- 
turies, is the idea that “masculinity” 


is equivalent to “strength,” and 
“femininity” to “weakness.” 

The consequences of this idea can 
be seen today in the relations between 
men and women. Since our current 
industrial civilization has brought 
about the emancipation of women and 
an unprecedented rise of the intellec- 
tual and social position of women in 
the Western world, we can observe an 
interesting psychologic phenomenon: 
an occasionally violent inter-sexual 
conflict between men and women, a 
conflict which poets and psychologists 
have called the “War Between the 
Sexes.” In essence, it represents a 
keen, competitive struggle between 
men and women and an intrusion of 
the power problem into the relation 
of the sexes to each other. 

Nature did not mean this to hap- 
pen. According to the laws of Nature, 
the two sexes are complementary; dif- 
ferent, but equivalent; each sex being 
sufficiently “incomplete” to seek its 
completion in the union with the op- 
posite sex. Forming as we do, our 
theories on the sex relations in an 
emotionally charged atmosphere, we 
have the tendency to think about them 
in polarities, in an “either-or” type of 
classification. This is not correct; for 
in the anatomic and psychologic struc- 
ture of human beings there are rudi- 
ments of both sexes. 

The thinking in polarities regarding 
the “male” and “female” sex leads the 
man to the suppression of all so-called 
“feminine” manifestations, while the 
“masculine” trends are overempha- 
sized. (This fear of being “too femi- 

Continued on Page 16 
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“Public opinion is always in advance of the Law,” 
wrote John Galsworthy. True enough. But law- 
yers also influence public opinion. Especially as 
it affects your company. Attorneys help make 
top-level decisions for management. They advise 
and control the spending of investment funds. 
And as government officials — on all levels — 
they make decisions that relate to your com- 
pany’s future. 

That’s why it is essential that your corporate 
advertising reach attorneys, help influence the 
way they think about your company. It can in 
The New York Times. A survey of prominent 
attorneys throughout the U. S. shows that over 
five out of ten read The New York Times regu- 


Who briefs attorneys on your company? 


larly, prefer it to other general publications. They 
get more information from it than from any other 
single source —- news they need about business, 
industry, politics, government, world affairs. 
Your corporate advertising is information, too. 
It gives attorneys the facts they need to assess 
your company more judiciously. When you pub- 
lish it in The New York Times, you know that it 
will reach these.men — as well as the other 
publics all over the U. S. important to you. 


The New York Gimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 
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The Art 


Of Corporate Giving 


The great American philanthropists 
of the last fifty years — Carnegie, 
Rockefeller and a handful of others— 
are a vanishing group. Into their col- 
lective role is stepping a potentially 
bigger giant, “Mr. Corporate Citi- 
zen.” This development presents both 
a problem and an opportunity for pub- 
lic relations men in industry. 

As legal individuals, an increasing 
number of Corporations are learning 
how to carry their share of civic re- 
sponsibility. But Mr. Corporate Citi- 
zen, in the philanthropic field, is still 
an infant prodigy, trying to understand 
that it is “harder to give money away 
intelligently than to earn it in the first 
place,” as Andrew Carnegie ruefully 
confessed. 

American philanthropic giving now 
exceeds $6 billion annually, and cor- 
porate enterprise contributed more 
than half a billion in 1956, compared 
with less than $100 million in 1941. 


Contributions Handled Informally 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board points out that, ten years ago, 
it found that corporate contributions 
were handled on an informal basis, 
with size and direction often deter- 
mined by outside pressures or busi- 
ness relationships. Today, a growing 
number of companies formally recog- 
nize that the control of contributions 
is a top management function. This 
development represents both a broad- 
ening of corporate giving and a de- 
sire of companies to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of their donations. 

These companies now regard giv- 
ing as both a community responsibility 
and a business opportunity. Its grow- 
ing importance in public relations and 
in the promotion of corporate objec- 
tives has induced an increasing num- 
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ber of corporations to consider afresh 
the proper place of donations in the 
total budget. 

But perplexing questions remain to 
be answered for the baffled business 
executive whose experience is in earn- 
ing money for the company, not in 
giving it away. For example: 

Why should our company give? 

How can we give effectively? 

Who should be responsible for 
giving? 

This observer, after twenty-five 
years of practical experience in money 
aspects of philanthropy, suggests some 
of the answers to the problems facing 
Mr. Corporate Citizen. 


Why Should Corporations Give? 


In the relatively new and un- 
charted field of corporate enterprise, 
it may be helpful to synthesize a 
course of judgment and action out of 


D. KENNETH ROsE has been involved in the 
field of philanthropy for a quarter of a 
century. He has worked as a fund raiser; 
with welfare organizations; and as an ad- 
visor to corporations seeking a rational sys- 
tem for corporate giving. He has worked in 
Canada as well as in the United States. Re- 
cently he organized his own firm in New 
York City. 


the views, and experiences, of other 
industrial leaders and the companies 
which are pioneering in philanthropy. 

Twenty years ago, lawyers were 
fond of the phrase, “Charity has no 
business at Boards of Directors qua 
charity.” 

But a more enlightened note was 
sounded in 1936 by Donaldson 
Brown, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration: 

“A corporation which derives 
generous benefits from community 
life must be willing to bear corre- 
sponding burdens . . . it has a justi- 
fiable corporate reason for main- 
taining a lively interest in social 
welfare. It cannot hope to survive 


if it is surrounded by degeneracy 
and squalor.” 


Many top men in industry today, 
are leading corporate enterprise into 
the philanthropic field. Frank W. 
Abrams, former chairman of Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.) declared, “Busi- 
ness has a golden opportunity to 
demonstrate that it can be responsive 
to more needs of society than its ma- 
terial requirements.” Men like Irving 
S. Olds, former president of U. S. 
Steel Corporation; Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., of General Motors and Henry 
Ford, 2nd, are leading exponents of 
corporate giving. 

Probably the best answer to the 
question, “Why should corporations 
give?” was made in a 1950 report on 
company donations by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

“Why must an increasing share 
of the charity burden fall upon in- 
dustry’s shoulders? The answer is 
simple. It needn’t. Government is 
eager to assume these responsibili- 
ties... . Industry is.doing so for 


three simple reasons. 
Continued on Page 18 
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Here Comes A New Way Of Life 


That lonely truck moving through the night 
is a symbol of the way we live today. What 
you see, of course, is a modern motor vehicle. 
What you don’t see are the fresh and packaged 
foods it’s carrying to some suburban shopping 
center, there to be unloaded before opening 
time tomorrow ... It’s just one of many trucks 
you'll probably meet before you get where 
you’re going — and one of millions continu- 
ally at work across this country on the ever- 
lasting job of moving increasing mountains of 
merchandise of every description to where 


they’re needed . . . Actually it’s a new way of 
life, this truck you’re passing in the night, 
for with their flexibility and speed, their 
ability to go wherever there are roads, trucks 
have changed our whole pattern of living. 
Today, because of trucks, we can live and shop 
wherever we please — and mills and plants 
can locate just about anywhere, too... 
America is growing at a rate and in directions 
undreamed of a generation or so ago and 
made possible to a large extent by the truck- 
ing industry, expanding to serve you. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS A 
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UNDERGROUND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
A Success Story from London 


London Transport, the tube-bus 
complex which serves the 10 million 
people of: the Greater London area, 
is the largest public transportation 
system in the world. It’s also gen- 
erally conceded to be the finest. Both 
world-traveled diplomats—and Cock-. 
neys who’ve been no more than 10 
miles from Piccadilly—have the unre- 
served belief that “Transport” is in a 
class by itself. 

The “London Transport Execu- 
tive,” a seven-man committee which 
directs the enterprise, regards such 
loyalty as a reflection of the fine tradi- 
tion of public service which it has 
assiduously cultivated over the past 
half century. There’s little likelihood 
that the Executive will become com- 
placent, however. Its chairman, Sir 
John Elliott, is perhaps the most pub- 
lic relations conscious corporate head 
in Britain; so much so that the chief 
public relations officer is one of only 
three who reports to him. 

As boss of London Transport, Sir 
John regards public communication as 
one of his key responsibilities. Last 
fall, when a national daily complained 
about buses “running in convoy,” Sir 
John added to his Fleet Street repu- 
tation by visiting the paper’s office and 
admitting the operational irregularity. 
He then explained how jamming had 
occurred and outlined remedial plans. 
The next daily edition spoke in glow- 


Note: Mr. Lewis, a former newspaperman and 
member of the Ford Motor Company’s 
Public Relations Department, is pres- 
ently a Fulbright Scholar assigned to the 
London School of Economics. 
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ing terms of management’s alertness. 


Conscious of Public Needs 


By the nature of its function, London 
Transport always has been conscious 
of public needs. In an effort to im- 
prove the legibility of station names 
and directional signs, the system in 
1916 commissioned the greatest let- 
tering artist of the day, Edward 
Johnston, to design a special under- 
ground typeface. 


A press bureau was organized in 
the late twenties and a formal public 
relations department, one of the few 
in pre-war Britain, was established as 
early as 1935. 

The present public relations opera- 
tion is broken into three departments. 
The Publicity office deals with the 
public through all forms of graphic 
art and the written word except corre- 
spondence, news releases and em- 
ployee publications. The Public Rela- 
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RACE 


Posters which attract, then inform and sell London Transport are a stock-in-trade 
of the system’s advertising. This spritely example encouraged hundreds of thousands 
of Londoners to travel Transport to the 1953 boat races. 
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tions office answers all personal, 
phone and written inquiries and 
handles civic affairs. The Press and 
Publications office serves all media 
and prepares employee publications. 

Publicity is responsible for Lon- 
don’s famed “Underground Gallery,” 
whose multi-colored posters have de- 
lighted residents and tourists — and 
sold them Transport travel—for more 
than 50 years. The posters tradition- 
ally have been painted by Britain’s 
finest artists. Art critics, who normally 
don’t condescend to review such mun- 
dane objets d’art as posters, have 
commented on them enthusiastically. 

In their natural habitat, the posters 
are designed with an eye both to 
aesthetic and selling qualities. They 
neither pander to the latest Mayfair 
fad nor play down to the lowest com- 
mon taste. A continuing effort is made 
to persuade central Londoners to 
travel to the country and to tempt 
suburbanites into the inner city. The 
posters thus advertise where pixies 
can be found within a mile of Charing 
Cross, say when daffodils are at their 
most radiant at Kew or tell how con- 
gested streets drove Dick Turpin (via 
subway) to Epping Forest. 


Attention Paid to Tourists 


Transport pays particular attention 
to the tourist. The Tower of London 
is frivolously advertised by showing 
Lady Jane Grey being decapitated by 
a pair of scissors, Windsor Castle by 
showing a daintily tripping lady ghost, 
candle in hand, guiding an American 
tourist complete with florid tie, broad- 
brimmed hat and camera. Hampton 
Court’s famed maze is advertised by a 
“harassed school teacher from Hayes,” 
whose children “got thoroughly lost at 
a moderate cost.” After whetting the 
sightseeing appetite, the posters’ lim- 
ericks or prose blends into a sales 
punch which lists tube stations and 
bus lines nearest the attraction. 

So much has the art appealed to 
Londoners that more than 100,000 
persons attended a Transport poster 
exhibition at Victoria and Albert 
Museum several years ago. For years 
large numbers of posters have been 
sold to the general public, students 
and art institutions. Perhaps the chief 


Whipsnade, London's zoological garden, is featured in this typically lighthearted 


example of London Transport poster art. 


tribute to their pulling power, how- 
ever, is the constant waiting list of 
commercial advertisers seeking space 
in stations, trains and buses. Improved 
quality of the commercial ads, in- 
spired by the pacesetting Transport 
art, is another dividend of the transit 
system’s poster policy. 


Functions of the Publicity Office 


The Publicity office also is respon- 
sible for every sign, directional dia- 
gram and shelter at the 24,000 bus 
stops and in the 277 tube stations 
throughout Transport’s 2,500 square 
mile area (1/25th of England). Again 
aesthetic objectives vie with functional 
considerations, as the corporation be- 
lieves that well-designed well-paced 
signs, maps and shelters are as im- 
portant to the efficiency of the system 
as comfortable buses, fast trains and 
modernized stations. 

As supplements to its posters the 
Publicity office publishes a series of 
handsomely illustrated books—Visi- 


tor’s London, Country Walks, Open 
Air London, etc.—which describe the 
area’s attractions and routings in more 
detail. This office also prepares the 
concise bus and tube maps distributed 
free at all stations. Other visual aids 
include a quarterly newsreel of cur- 
rent Transport activities and seven 
motion and slide films. More than 
3,000 film requests are dealt with 
annually. 

The Public Relations office handles 
an average of 1,500 letters, 4,400 
personal calls and 12,000 telephone 


’ calls each week. Communications fall 


broadly into three categories: inquiries 
about services, suggestions, and com- 
plaints. Over-the-counter travel in- 
quiry service is operated from 6 a.m. 
to 11:30 p.m. Telephone questions 

are answered on a 24-hour basis. 
Guiding principal behind all Trans- 
port suggestions or complaints is 
that they must be investigated and 
answered. A bi-weekly resume, which 
Continued on Page 23 
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A new, high-speed advertising service 
for your last minute announcements ona 
national basis! 


One “FAST-BREAK PAGE available each week 


Suppose you wish to announce a price or model 
change in a rush .. . have to speed a merger an- 
nouncement or other company news swiftly .. . or 
present your side of a story before the public in 
a hurry... 


NOW YOU CAN DO !T—and on a national 
magazine basis—in five days from typewriter to 
reader via Newsweek’s new “‘Fast-Break Page.” 

Give Newsweek the order as late as Thursday 
noon—plate (or copy and layout) by Friday noon— 
and your advertisement in Newsweek will hit homes 
and newsstands throughout America the following 
Wednesday morning. 

Only five days from scratch . . . far and away the 
fastest closing ever offered by a national magazine. 


And what a communicative audience! 


Tell it to a Newsweek reader and you set in motion 
the circles that swiftly widen into public opinion. 


For Newsweek’s 1,100,000 circulation is comprised 
of the heaviest concentration of executives and 
high-income families to be found among all maga- 
zines of one million or greater circulation. 


EQUALLY IMPORTANT— these are COMMUNI- 
CATIVE people—people with the dynamic 
capacity for influencing the opinions and 
actions of others in their home, business, 
social and community affiliations. 


And now through its ‘““Fast-Break Page,’’ Newsweek— 
the pacesetter in service to advertisers—enables you to 
put this potent communicative force to work on your 
behalf. . . nationally . . . five days from “Go!” 
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4 QUESTIONS — 
4 ANSWERS —ABOUT PEOPLE 


nine” plays also a great part in the 
common neuroses of men. ) 


Decisions and Opinions 


Now, one of such alleged masculine 
properties in man is his capacity for 
making decisions and having opinions. 
In general, we may say that the more 
mature a person is, the more clearly 
he will see his limitations, the more 
readily he will admit ignorance. Chil- 
dren tend to over-estimate their facul- 
ties and are—as a rule—not able to 
appraise correctly their own potenti- 
alities. As time goes on, the child 
“matures” and gradually is able to de- 
termine what it actually knows and 
what it does not know. It is interesting 
to note that many adults preserve, in 
their unconscious, traces of this infan- 
tile belief in omnipotence. 

In analyzing Man’s neurotic reac- 
tions to success and failure, especially 
in those men who spent their early 
childhood in an atmosphere of accept- 
ance and admiration by their loved 
ones, we can sometimes uncover their 
unconscious belief that, as in their 
childhood, they must always be con- 
sidered superior, must always be right, 
and must always “know all the 
answers.” 

Individuals of this type, while un- 
able to admit that they have no 
opinion on a particular subject, are 
also unable to take failure and disap- 
pointment. They react to the common 
rejections of life with extreme neurotic 
disturbances, nervous breakdowns or 
total collapses and have difficulty in 
rallying after financial and other set- 
backs. Having lived with the fictitious 
feeling of infallibility, they are emo- 
tionally not equipped to withstand de- 
feat. Their first battles are those 
which decide their wars. 

The power problem between the 
sexes is also capable of demoralizing 
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the intimate relations of the sexes with 
each other. Considerations of superi- 
ority and inferiority, conquest and 
submission and the like, have in many 
cases taken precedence before love 
and affection. The competition be- 
tween women — who feel that they 
must defend themselves fiercely 
against the suspicion that they may 
not be considered “‘as good as men” — 
and men—who think that they have to 
prove their masculinity “‘at any price,” 
— has brought some weird pictures 
into the social structure of our time. 

If more women than men today 
are inclined to admit that they have 
no opinion on a subject, this is prob- 
ably due to the fact that they have as 
yet no tradition of “superiority” to up- 
hold. They may, therefore, plead ig- 
norance without risking a loss of 
prestige or self-esteem. 


Important Information Often Ignored 


Mr. Roper pointed out the fact that 
a good many people who can instantly 
identify a popular movie star, ora TV 
singer, are often rather vague or even 
completely ignorant about the name 
of, say, the Vice-President of the 
United States. Why is it that important 
information is often ignored, while the 
unimportant is absorbed? 

It was Dr. Gutheil’s turn again. He 
said: 

Information disseminated through 
the mass media affects people in dif- 
ferent ways. Psychology teaches that, 
to be effective, a message must not 
only be skillfully presented but must 
also elicit an emotional response in 
the recipient of the message. A “state 
of readiness” for the acceptance of the 
propaganda message must exist or be 
created and maintained by specially 
designed propaganda approaches. I 
am certain that I am not telling you 
anything new if I emphasize that to 


be moved, the public must have a dis- 
tinct sense of participation, a personal, 
partisan involvement. 

If our country could make mem- 
bers of its Government as emotionally 
significant and heroic as Nazi Ger- 
many did or Soviet Russia is doing, 
and if our Government could demand 
from our citizens as closely knit ties 
and as fanatic an involvement in the 
Government as did the totalitarian 
countries, our population would re- 
tain as much information about our 
“V.I.P.’s” and our institutions as it 
does now about a movie actress or a 
guitar player who sings songs with a 
broken voice and makes his legs 
quiver. Sometimes I think that we take 
our Government too much for granted, 
because we ourselves have placed it 
at our helm, by our own choice, and 
do not expect that anyone would at- 
tempt to “sell it back to us” by means 
of propaganda. 


Real Motives 


Mr. Roper’s fourth and final ques- 
tion had to do with the problems of 
“separating out” the real motives of 
people from the motives they state. 
For example, if Mrs. Jones says that 
she bought some new carpeting be- 
cause she needed new carpeting, is this 
the real reason, or did she buy the 
carpeting to outshine her next door 
neighbor? 

Dr. Gutheil went at the question 
this way: 

Our behavior can be considered as 
guided by two opposing motives: (a) 
toward achieving greater stability and 
security, and (b) toward adventure 
and exploring. Neither trend is more 
important than the other, both are in- 
herent in human nature. 

In general we may say that the 
anxieties of living motivate us pri- 
marily toward obtaining security. 
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Challenges foster our creative re- 
sources beyond the quantity needed 
for survival. As we go on, we keep 
producing additional challenges our- 
selves, by constantly changing our 
physical and spiritual environment. In 
our age of atomic anxiety, it is not 
surprising to learn that striving for 
security is one of the most prominent 
motives of our living. But it has not 
eliminated our spirit of enterprise. 

All efforts of our society appear to 
be geared to the idea that we should 
get, if possible, what we need and what 
we want. The efforts in this direction 
are predicated on the assumption that 
we know what we want. Yet, do we 
really know what we want? Psychiatry 
is often able to prove that this is but 
an illusion. The truth is that in some 
instances we are told what we are 
supposed to want. We are offered, 
by modern propaganda, ready-made 
goals which are supposed to be ours. 

In addition, we are often inclined 
to misinterpret our own supposed mo- 
tives, because they happen to be at 
variance with our deep-seated, uncon- 
scious motives. We may think that 
we need a big car because our business 
needs added prestige, and in some 
cases that might be the correct mo- 
tivation. In other cases, however, we 
may discover that we need this boost 
to our morale, because we wish to 
bolster our self-confidence. 

One of my patients, suffering from 
depression, kept on reproaching him- 
self for having moved his office up- 
town. His constant  self-accusation 
was: “You should have kept the 
downtown office.” Closer investiga- 
tion revealed that this man, under the 
pressure of his family, had given up 
a girl he loved after an eight-year 
friendship, to marry his present wife. 
When his wife proved to be a disap- 
pointment, he unconsciously regretted 
his cruel action toward his former 
sweetheart but was unable to face this 
problem realistically. “You shouldn’t 
have given up your downtown office” 
in reality was a symbolic equivalent 
for “You shouldn’t have given up 
your former sweetheart.” 

Such unconscious motivations are 
found behind many of our actions. It 
is one of the important discoveries of 
modern psychiatry to have proven by 
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clinical observation and experiment 
not only the existence of unconscious 
motives which may determine human 
behavior, but also to have taught us 
how to penetrate behind the conscious 
facade in order to discover them. 


“After-Work Hours” 


Another example of spurious moti- 
vation can be seen in the relation of 


an executive to his work, a field with 
which you are familiar and which has 
been so aptly described by William H. 
Whyte, Jr., in his The Organization 
Man. It is often hard for the execu- 
tive to find a proper balance between 
the exertions of his work and the 
leisure of the “after-work hours.” 
Many executives, as is known, fail in 

Continued on Page 27 
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The Art 


Of Corporate Giving 


“First, it fears the consequences 
of tax-supported and politically be- 
holden charity with both the donor 
(the tax payer) and the benefactor 
at the mercy of the bureaucracy. 

“Second, income and inheritance 
taxes have reduced the philan- 
thropic role of wealthy individuals, 
and corporations, as successors to 
the wealthy, are now the logical 
(and only) sources of large private 
gifts. 

“Third, industry is becoming so- 
cially conscious. In their desire to 
build their enterprises, industry 
leaders were often unconscious of 
the effects industrialization was 
having on the worker’s personal se- 
curity and the new problems it was 
creating. Events of recent years 
have awakened management to 
these conditions and have stimu- 
lated a sincere desire to offer its 
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workers and their families some of 
the things which they have lost or 
which they have been taught to 
want. Businessmen have also found 
that it pays to be charitable. In some 
cases, the advantages are direct, as 
in the case of research grants to 
universities. More often, the bene- 
fits take the form of better accep- 
tance of the company’s products 
and a higher regard for it and its 
managers as citizens of the com- 
munity.” 


Public opinion is strongly in back of 
this new titan of philanthropy. The 
Opinion Research Corporation of 
Princeton surveyed the attitudes of the 
general public, of community leaders 
and of stockholders on corporation 
giving. This showed that 80 per cent 
of the general public approved and 
only 5 per cent definitely disapproved. 
Stockholders themselves were 76 per 
cent for, and only 8 per cent opposed. 


Legal Decisions 


Recent legal decisions and our fed- 
eral tax laws encourage corporate 
gifts. The most liberal court decision, 
in substance, declared that corporate 
contributions protect the interest of 
stockholders in maintaining the vol- 
untary competitive system and are a 
duty of corporate entities. This deci- 
sion has helped to increase corpora- 
tion donations to higher education 
from $40 million to $100 million dur- 
ing the last five years. 

The federal tax system allows cor- 
porations to deduct 5 per cent of their 
net profit, before taxes, for gifts to 
tax-exempt organizations. If the full 
deduction were taken it would mean 
an increase of two billion dollars an- 
nually over the present rate of corpo- 
rate gifts. 

It can be safely ventured that so 
long as the free enterprise system sur- 


vives, corporate giving is here to stay. 
And it will increase. 

But the effectiveness of his giving 
rather than the amount is what will 
pay real dividends for Mr. Corporate 
Citizen. 


How Can Corporations Give 
Effectively? 


The experience to date, admittedly 
fragmentary, is being studied by the 
specialists in this new field and by such 
organizations as the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education. Cor- 
poration Giving, a book by F. Emer- 
son Andrews, has been issued by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and the first 
Study of Corporate Giving in Can- 
ada was undertaken and published 
by a committee of industrial leaders. 
This study was financed by 105 major 
companies. 

The great majority of corporations 
still lack a carefully developed, care- 
fully defined “giving program.” In the 
majority of cases, a gift is made just 
because “it is expected,” or because 
an important friend or customer asked 
for it, or because the pet charity of 
an influential officer or board mem- 
ber, or board member’s wife, is the 
beneficiary. 

But some of the major companies 
are pioneering in the giving field and 
other smaller corporations are also 
establishing standards. 

We summarize here what appear to 
be the essential first steps: 

(1) Undertake a full inventory of 
your company’s philosophies and past 
practices in giving. There are a num- 
ber of important factors involved: 

Find out, perhaps for the past five 
years, how much has been given—not 
just the total amount but also the 
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number of gifts. Divide these into the 
various fields of support—community 
chests, hospitals and health, educa- 
tion, national agencies, recreation, 
citizenship and the like. What per- 
centage of your net income before 
taxes did this amount to? (The na- 
tional average for corporate giving is 
about 1.23 per cent of the allowable 
5 per cent.) 


Who Is Involved? 


Who are the persons involved in 
your company’s giving program and 
what are their functions and respon- 
sibilities? Who makes recommenda- 
tions and who decides? 

How are appeals screened? As one 
industrialist observed, “A purchasing 
agent wouldn’t buy a gallon of paint 
without knowing a great deal more 
about the paint than industry some- 
times knows about the organizations 
to which it donates funds.” 

How was the amount of the gift 
determined? What were the factors 
prompting the action: worthiness, of 
course, benefit to company or em- 
ployees, customer pressure, etc.? 

How were refusals handled, and 
how many were there? 

What policies and procedures exist 
on publicizing gifts? 

What has been the attitude of stock- 
holders, directors, employees? 

(2) Interview all key people in your 
company as to their feeling about the 
company’s contribution practices. It is 
extremely important in developing a 
program to take into consideration the 
reasoning of the “family.” 

(3) Inquire into the experience of 
other companies, particularly in your 
industry, that are comparable in total 
assets, number of employees, and 
number of plants and offices. 

You may learn about their written 
policies; donations, budgets and how 
they are determined; administrative 
organization; fields of support; meth- 
ods for screening applications; formu- 
lae for determining size of gifts; and 
public relations and publicity pro- 
cedures. 

A comparatively new development 
is the corporate charitable foundation. 
The two principal reasons for estab- 
lishing this are to permit a company 
to stabilize its donations despite de- 


clines in its earning position and to 
improve administration of company 
giving. 

Many corporations do not know un- 
til the end of the year what their profit 
position will be, or what tax rates will 
apply. Creation of a foundation per- 
mits a company to turn over one lump 
sum for developing reserves and for 
more deliberate and planned disburse- 
ment. 

(4) Interview specialists in the phil- 
anthropic field and in government to 
learn about the trends in giving sup- 
port from all sources and what 
changes or additions are anticipated 
over the next five and ten years. 

Too many companies admit that 
theirs is solely “defensive giving”; they 
wait until they are asked and often 
pressured into contributing. Few plan 
their gifts in advance, basing them on 
needs and public relations factors. 
Even fewer develop dynamic and crea- 
tive giving on either a national or local 
level. (A company can find in a local 
need an opportunity to do things no 
one else can or will do but which will 
contribute directly to the company’s 
benefit through better health, educa- 
tional and living conditions for work- 
ers, and in terms of greater local 
prestige and customer good will.) 


Fundamentals of a Corporate Giving 
Program 

Equipped with the knowledge 
gained from the above steps, a com- 
pany is in a relatively good position 
to formulate its own giving program. 
The fundamentals will include: 

(1) A written policy. A written policy 
is the first essential step. It can be pre- 
pared for internal use only, to guide 
and control the giving program, or for 
limited or even wide public distribu- 
tion. 

Such a policy statement sets forth 
the company’s general philosophy 
toward contributions—the role it con- 
ceives for itself as “Mr. Corporate 
Citizen.” It may state the fields of 
support and types of causes and agen- 
cies which it will help as well as the 
fields which will not be given assist- 
ance. It may outline the procedures 
for considering and acting on appeals. 
It may set policies on control of in- 
plant solicitations, on participation of 


personnel in charitable board mem- 
bership and in fund drives; on gifts 
in kind, on branch office policy and 
other special matters which may affect 
the particular company. 

A written policy also protects the 
company when an appeal does not fit 
into its areas of support. Any com- 
pany has difficulty when it refuses un- 
less it can be shown that the decision 
is based on controlling policies estab- 
lished after careful study by its Board 
and by Management. 


Should Gifts Be Publicized? 


Determination as to whether written 
policies should be made public and 
whether company gifts should receive 
publicity is important. Publicity can, 
of course, stimulate additional appeals 
and create some ill will in cases where 
the policy has to be put into effect. 
Significant gifts, however, can create 
good will in communities and nation- 
ally, especially when they are creative 
and help to meet a recognized need. 

Continued on Page 22 
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FACT, FANCY 


standing of the medium, and which 
can destroy any chance of an out- 
standing film early in the game. For- 
tunately, there is much that the pro- 
fessional producer can do, and is do- 
ing, to increase understanding of the 
medium and obtain more creative 
freedom for himself. The old “Cloak 
and Dagger” atmosphere of technical 
mystery, trade jargon and general 
hocus-pocus which for so long has 
surrounded the business of film mak- 
ing is rapidly falling away. 


Productive Relationship 


A really productive client-producer 
relationship is one where a free ex- 
change of ideas exists, where the right 
to disagree has been earned, and 
where the client wants to get—in fact, 
expects to get — all his producer’s 
ideas, good or bad. Our best pictures, 
for example, invariably are produced 
for clients with whom we disagree fre- 
quently, It is a relationship very much 
like a two-man brain-storming con- 
ference. Out of a certain friendly tur- 
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moil and difference of opinion, many 
sound ideas will emerge. All that any 
producer asks is that the worthless 
ones not be held against him. 

This recalls a particularly sticky 
meeting with a company with which 
we had done business for four years. 
The conditions listed above had never 
existed, and the meeting had not been 
going at all well. Finally, I innocently 
inquired as to the current feeling 
among the “intended audience” re- 
garding the film’s subject matter. The 
reply was a gruff, “Now, Mr. Gal- 
lagher, we’re just going to have to call 
you on that one. . . .” Sort of like a 
poker game, I suppose. We lost the 
account, 

It can be argued that we didn’t lose 
much. But this little story brings the 
producer’s biggest problem into focus: 
the lack of formal ties to any client. 
All he can do is hope wistfully that one 
good picture will earn him some op- 
portunity to be considered for the 
next. Under such circumstances—and 
in the face of today’s intense and per- 
sistent competition — even the most 
courageous producer may not dare to 
disagree, or ask too many questions, 
if business is slow and payrolls must 
be met. 

This lack of ties, plus the increas- 
ingly competitive scramble for busi- 
ness by a growing number of film 
companies— introduces an insecurity 
among even well-established pro- 
ducers which increases costs, and dulls 
creative initiative. 


A Test 


Anyone who has been involved as 
a client in a picture-making project 
might try this little test: 


1. Did the producer suggest that 
perhaps, after all, a film might 
not be the best approach to the 
problem? 


2. Did he suggest looking at films 
on similar subjects made by his 
competitors? 

3. Assuming that several pro- 
ducers were approached, were 
their script ideas really 
prompted more by a desire to 
solve your problem than to im- 
press you as a_ prospective 
client? 

If the answers to the above are uni- 
formly in the negative—as I suspect 
they will be — you may be sure the 
force of competition was working 
against your best interests. 

Unfortunately, tradition being what 

it is, there is little real hope that a 
more permanent relationship between 
producers and clients will be forth- 
coming. As a result, the producer’s ac- 
tual selling expenses will probably 
continue to run as much as 25 per 
cent of every film budget (which 
means that 25 per cent of the client’s 
money buys nothing he can see on film, 
but serves only to keep the producer 
in business). And it remains likely 
that film producers will continue to 
work for firms in competitive fields 
with no incentive to “learn” a single 
company and its problems in depth. 


“One-of-the-Family” Relationship 


Although client-producer relations 
will probably remain tenuous and un- 
formalized, there is much that any 
client can do to increase the value of 
his producer’s services without in- 
creasing the cost by a single penny. 
For example, once a producer has 
proved his worth, a client can take the 
easy and altogether logical step of 
making him feel like “one of the 
family.” When this relationship is 
reached—and it is a relationship that 
goes far beyond the bounds of formal 
contracts — a creative producer can 
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begin to help in ways not previously 
possible. And he will help not because 
he has to, but because he wants to— 
and because he knows that when this 
relationship exists he can give free ex- 
pression to his ideas. 

To give a single example of what 
this can mean I should like to cite the 
case of one account where we have 
long enjoyed just such a “one-of-the- 
family” relationship. On this account 
we are permitted a great deal of free- 
dom—not license, but freedom—for 
the client senses when to give us our 
head and when to hold us back. There 
have been cases where the first treat- 
ment of a subject was accepted; 
others where as many as three treat- 
ments were thrown out before the pic- 
ture was made. The client takes physi- 
cal production very much for granted, 
realizing that his philosophy and guid- 
ance are most needed during the writ- 
ing and in the final editing steps. As 
a result, his total time on a half-hour 
narrative drama may be no more than 
twenty or thirty hours, in spite of 
which he exerts a strong influence 
over the end product. 


Happy Relationship 


One reason we have enjoyed this 
happy relationship for so long can be 
attributed, I think, to the fact that 
very early in the game we mutually 
acknowledged that any business film 
must try to please two audiences— 
the audience for whom it was pro- 
duced and the management of the 
company. 

Producing films to fit this dual- 
purpose role is not a major problem. 
All that is involved, usually, is a 
slight artistic compromise which in no 
way prevents the producer from real- 
izing the full potential of the medium. 
Most often the compromise takes the 
form of putting something into the 
picture that is not really needed. 
Sometimes it requires a deletion—or 
at least a particularly careful presen- 
tation of a point. It does not mean 
that the film must contain nothing 
with which the top men in a company 
might disagree — only that limited 
tribute be paid to some of their known 
tastes and points of view. 

For those who may be sponsoring 
a public relations film soon, here are 


some suggestions which may help in 
getting more value per dollar invested. 

If you already have a supplier who 
has proved his ability, and you think 
he has your interests at heart, don’t 
ask him to jump through a hoop in a 
competitive three-ring circus. Ask him 
to make a proposal, with the under- 
standing that if you are not satisfied, 
you will call other producers in. This 
does not mean closing your mind to 
what you can buy elsewhere. Chances 
are that if your producer is smart, he 
will want to know what his competi- 
tors have to offer so you will be con- 
fident that you are being well supplied 
by him. 

Then test his ability to object with- 
out being objectionable. He may have 
been waiting to point out some ideas 
which are preventing you from getting 
the most out of his services. 

Finally, try to get into a discussion 
about some of the distinctive qualities 
of film. How does he feel about the 
“impression power” of the medium? 
What are his views on the capabilities 
(and, more important, the limitations ) 
of film as an answer to your particu- 
lar problem? Has he any reservations 
about the “chain of command” you 
have established? 

Whatever your conclusions, you 
may be sure that a better product will 
result from having reached, in ad- 
vance, a mutual understanding about 
production philosophy. 

Here is a production philosophy de- 
veloped by one company following a 
film-making experience: 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
OF SPONSORED 
MOTION PICTURES 


- Thou shalt always come to grips 

with thy problem. 

2. Thou shalt not take thyself 
too seriously. 

3. Thou shalt never talk down to 
an audience. 

4. Thou shalt not unjustly hamper 
thy producer. 

5. Thou shalt not have “too many 
cooks in the broth.” 

6. Thou shalt make all script cor- 
rections before the first foot of 
film is shot. 

7. Thou shalt give thyself plenty 

of time. 


8. Thou shalt show the work print 
to everybody—even the janitor, 
if necessary — before the final 
print is made. 

9. Thou shalt not make the film 
too long for television. 

10. Thou shalt never forget that 
when in doubt THE PRO- 
DUCER KNOWS BEST. 

Such disagreement as I held with 
this ten-point philosophy derives 
mostly from embarrassment that so 
much credit is given the producer, 
when the client usually deserves so 
much. 

For those who prefer their philoso- 
phies in a single sentence, here is an- 
other point of view which may prove 
useful: 

Obtain a free exchange of ideas 
with the producer of your choice, set 
your sights high, then—with consid- 
eration of management’s views—do 
the very best you can for one target 
audience and one objective. 

Universality will generally come of 
its own accord. 


Diamonds, or Glass? 


“There is a great tendency nowadays to 
place technique above inspiration, and, if 
the notion spreads, we shall have the dia- 
mond cutters valuing their tools more 
highly than the diamonds, with the result 
that, as long as they can cut them in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the craft, they 
will cease to care whether they cut dia- 
monds or glass, and then will cease to 
know.” 

—Lord Dunsany 
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THE ART 


OF CORPORATE GIVING 


Seven major universities, headed by 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Colum- 
bia, recently included in an eight-point 
set of principles concerning corporate 
support, this statement: “Corpora- 
tions obviously deserve the good will 
that is the natural and appropriate 
dividend of genuine philanthropy. 
Public acknowledgment, in a form ac- 
ceptable to the corporation, of all gifts 
is as desirable as it is becoming. 
Corporate gifts should be as warmly 
noted as gifts from individuals.” 

(2) Administration. Although dona- 
tions are not a major item in most 
corporation budgets, their potentiali- 
ties for creating good will or ill will 
and the difficult public relations prob- 
lems they often raise make proper 
administration important. 

A recent development has been the 
appointment of a “Contributions 
Committee” to administer the giving 
program. As its decisions can affect 
customer relations and company 
standing nationally and locally quite 
out of proportion to the size of gifts, 
the composition of the committee is 
important. Often it consists of the 
officers in charge of public relations, 
customer relations, employee and 
community relations, medical and 
nursing services; the secretary of the 
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company, and sometimes, the presi- 
dent or his representative. 

One man is appointed as the full- 
or part-time administrator of the giv- 
ing program. He eventually becomes 
an expert in philanthropy by main- 
taining records year by year, accumu- 
lating knowledge on trends in giving, 
etc. In the early days this man was 
the president or the treasurer but to- 
day the man most commonly chosen is 
the officer in charge of the company’s 
public relations. 

Reporting to the Board, or the 
Executive or Contributions Commit- 
tee, he receives, screens and recom- 
mends gifts or refusals. Formulae for 
determining the size of gifts are de- 
veloped under his supervision. 

(3) Donations Budget. Based on the 
policy established and on the dollar 
amount to be allocated to contribu- 
tions, the donations budget is devel- 
oped, usually towards the end of the 
fiscal year. Preferably it is broken 
down into the various fields which 
have been approved for support, na- 
tionally and by the communities where 
plants or offices exist. It is wise to 
create a “special reserve” item of a 
substantial amount for such contin- 
gencies as creative giving projects 
that may be newly developed during 
the forthcoming year or for emergency 
appeals which can’t be anticipated. 

And, frankly, the time has not yet 
arrived when emotional and customer- 
pressure giving can be ignored, even 
if the company has a written policy. 


Who Should Be Responsible? 


The person to administer the giv- 
ing program should be on the top man- 
agement level. He should be imbued 
with the philosophy of the company, 
with knowledge of its market, its em- 


ployees and the position it occupies or 
should occupy nationally and in the 
communities in which it operates. 

He should have a demonstrated in- 
terest in civic and social programs 
concerned with what the private foun- 
dations term the “welfare of man- 
kind.” But at the same time he should 
be able to maintain greater detach- 
ment and hardheadedness than the 
individual in a field too long ruled by 
appeals to sentiment and emotion. 


What Governs Corporate Giving 


It must be recognized that public 
relations concepts govern most corpo- 
rate giving. The recent survey by F. 
Emerson Andrews of the factors in- 
fluencing corporation gifts showed this 
to be true. First in the list was 
“worthiness of cause.” But all other 
factors except a very minor one on 
“profit position of company” were 
“public relations” in character. These 
in order of importance were, “duty to 
community,” “benefit to company,” 
“public relations or customer pres- 
sure,” “moral obligation of corporate 
citizenship,” “example of other com- 
panies” and “benefit to employees.” 

Experience is proving that the per- 
son responsible for the public relations 
of the company is usually the best 
fitted to administer the giving pro- 
gram. But few public relations men 
are yet conscious of the responsi- 
bility and the opportunity which this 
new function offers. 

Today, a statesmanlike program of 
corporate philanthropy can represent 
a refreshing and strong ally for every 
one of us in our industrial society. 
Mr. Corporate Citizen is an infant in 
the six billion dollar business of 
philanthropy. Public relations is an 
infant among the professions. The two 
can and should grow together. 
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summarizes incoming and outgoing 
correspondence, is circulated among 
all department managers. In addi- 
tion, “public temperature” graphs are 
compiled to show the trend of cor- 
respondence and attitudes toward such 
things as irregularity of service, re- 
quests for new or altered routes, clos- 
ing of train doors too soon and the 
like. 


Public Relations Office 


The Public Relations office is re- 
sponsible for dealing with deputations 
from or attending meetings of the 189 
local authorities in the area served by 
the corporation. Also dealt with are 
hundreds of chambers of commerce, 
taxpayer’s associations and similar 
groups. The MP for the constituency 
frequently serves as chief spokesman 
for civic organizations. Transport’s 
attitude is that no letter, however skil- 
fully composed, is a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for personal meetings with 
local representatives. The corporation 
thus welcomes the opportunity to meet 
governmental and other authorities 
face to face, and believes that such 
meetings invariably are instructive and 
a source of eventual good will. 

The Press and Publications office 
is broken into four sections. The Gen- 
eral Press section services the national 
and provincial newspapers, national 
magazines, radio, television and news- 
reels. The other sections, whose names 
Suggest their duties, are Local Press, 
Transport and Technical Periodical 
Press and Publications. The latter sec- 
tion publishes two staff publications, 
the London Transport Magazine—a 
monthly pictorial, sold for twopence 
to half the 90,000 employees—and a 
weekly broadside for bulletin boards. 

In addition to servicing media with 
news and features, the Press office’s 


around-the-clock service annually 
handles 25,000 requests for informa- 
tion. Press conferences are held as 
often as required, which in Transport 
parlance means not too often. There 
is an annual conference with London 
editors, at which Sir John Elliott pre- 
sides. Sir John believes the Press office 
should not act as a buffer. To the 
contrary, on all major matters he con- 
siders it essential for the Executive it- 
self —the chairman or his senior 
colleagues — “to see the press, give 
views and explain actions and to face 
the music, with the public relations 
officer available, to hold hands.” 


Additional Duty 


An additional duty of the Press 
office concerns press clippings. All 
items in the national daily and Lon- 
don evening press relating to Trans- 
port are circulated daily among the 
Executive and all departments. All 
news and comment about services ap- 
pearing in the more than 200 subur- 
ban papers are incorporated in a 
weekly summary which is studied by 
top management. Every suggestion or 
criticism made by the press is weighed 
in the hope that remediable action 
will be feasible. Letters to the editor 
are given special attention, for Britons 
traditionally compliment or complain 
through the Press rather than to the 
concerned institution. The writer is 
answered in the column in which his 
letter was published. 


Policy Formation 


Perhaps in no other British corpo- 
ration—public or private—does the 
publics’ attitude weigh so heavily in 
the formation of policy. Reports sum- 
marizing correspondence and press 
comments keep a constant finger on 
the public pulse. The heads of the 


Public Relations and Press units regu- 
larly attend operational meetings, at 
which they are responsible for keep- 
ing the publics’ views to the fore. The 
chief public relations officer has con- 
stant access to the chairman’s door, 
facilitating flexible programming. And 
the chairman believes that “the pub- 
lic must be the main consideration of 
all 90,000 employees at all times” and 
that “the press has a right to any news 
it wants.” 


Tradition of Good Service 


The tradition of good service, in 
spite of the leavening process of two 
costly world wars and socialization, is 
one phrase which has much the same 
meaning in Britain as it did 50 years 
ago. The enlightened policies of Lon- 
don Transport, illuminated by intelli- 
gent communications from and to the 
public, help insure the maintenance 
of this pillar of British business enter- 
prise. 


SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE — 

America’s only publicity medium. 

It reaches leading U.S. editors with 
your publicity features. 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS INC. 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 
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| Books in Review 


ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS AND 
HUMAN WELFARE, by John Maurice 
Clark. Alfred Knopf, 1957. 


Reviewed by 
MarvIN M. BLAck 


This timely and thought-provoking 
book by one of our most distinguished 
economists, and an analyst of the socio- 
economic civilization in which we live, 
should be must reading for every public 
relations worker, especially those who 
are concerned with government rela- 
tions. Of particular significance is Dr. 
Clark’s discussion of the “Interpenetra- 
tion of Politics and Economics.” It cen- 
ters around the thesis that the march of 
historical fact has broken down the older 
concepts of boundaries between eco- 
nomics and government. 

He gives content to this thesis by ex- 
amining some of the leading forms this 
interpenetration takes. In the field of 
“official” government, for example, eco- 
nomic processes determine the structure 
of economic institutions and the con- 
flicting economic forces which shape po- 
litical issues and measures. The resulting 
economic task of government determines 
its administrative form. The government 
increasingly shapes the course of eco- 


nomic affairs. Then there is the combi- 
nation of political and economic char- 
acteristics in nominally private bodies 
that carry on economic affairs. This dual 
nature, says he, “turns out to be an indis- 
pensable key to an adequate understand- 
ing of their motivation and behavior.” 
Many of us, he adds, would like Jef- 
fersonian democracy. But this is not 
possible because we live today in a so- 
ciety of organized pressure groups, of 
commission government, public utility 
regulation, antitrust action, farm price 
supports, supervision of collective bar- 
gaining, and the kind of regional plan- 
ning found in the TVA. “We live in what 
is variously thought of,” he continues, 
“as the welfare state, the transfer pay- 
ment state, the Santa Claus state, or the 
grab-bag state.” Today the principles of 
government can not be understood as 
independent of the economic tasks the 
electorate assigns it to perform. 


The Other Side 


From the other side, an economist 
seeking to analyze the forces that deter- 
mine economic action must recognize 
these governmental interventions as fac- 
tors in the complexity of determinants. 
In his study of conditions in some chosen 
field, he encounters regulatory laws and 
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TEXAS EASTERN 


Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 
May 6, 1957 

The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 

the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 


June 1, 1957, to stockholders of record at close 
of business, May 14, 1957: 


Amount 

Security per Share 

Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series... $1.3714 

Preferred Stock, 5.85% $1.464% 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series................ $1.25 


Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series ..... $1.1834 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series ..... $1.12% 
Common Stock..... $0.35 
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their execution, and after examining 
their economic consequences, he may 
suggest modifications. 

Similarly, trade unions and business 
corporations, states Clark, are not only 
affected by actions of official govern- 
ment but they exhibit what he terms 
“governmental” qualities in their own 
structure and motivation. “As to political 
scientists,” says he, “it would seem that 
before they could conclude that there 
is no problem before them, they would 
need to ask one further question; 
namely, “Are these units constrained to 
act in their collective interest by outside 
pressures—whether competition, supply 
and demand, or the power of bargaining 
with adversaries—which leave them sub- 
stantially no alternative? Or does their 
economic behavior depend on how well 
or how ill their internal, quasi-political 
and administrative organization operates 
to make them represent the interests of 
their members?” 


The Second Level 


This second level of interpenetration, 
he adds, may be equally as significant as 
the more obvious relations between pri- 
vate economic activities and the formal 
acts of official government. He chides 
those who would like to return to the 
simple economy as not being realistic. 
He points out that our government rests 
on a base of sharply differentiated eco- 
nomic groups, with urban labor far out- 
numbering the farm population and 
carrying corresponding weight. 

To protect itself, the business interest, 
outnumbered in voting strength, he 
argues, must try to maintain its political 
influence by other means. The govern- 
ment must strike some sort of balance 
among all these interests. And how can 
this be done? Through use of “‘a complex 
of criteria in which the prevalent sense 
of justice and the common interest plays 
some part in enabling minority groups 
to get the support they need from other 
groups.” 

To those whe long for less govern- 
ment in business Dr. Clark says, “Abso- 
lute laissez-faire or free enterprise is a 
myth; the nearest approach to it involves 
a good deal of control.” The history of 
private enterprise, he points out, has 
been one of development of piecemeal 
controls which deal with particular 
abuses and blind spots of the system. 
Along with them has been the story of 
various methods of escape from the ex- 
treme rigors of competition, so that our 
economic system “can no longer fairly 

Continued on Page 28 
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Public Relations 
And Advertising 


Excerpts from an address by Dan J.Forrestal, president 


of the Public Relations Society of America, before a 


meeting of the Association of National Advertisers. 


Advertising, as I understand it, is 
primarily an adjunct to the marketing 
effort in a corporation. 

Public relations, in my opinion, is 
not simply the “hand-maiden of mar- 
keting,” as I heard it described re- 
cently; public relations is, on the other 
hand, an adjunct to marketing, to 
shareowner relations, to community 
relations, to employee relations and, 
not lastly, to management’s voice and 
eyes and ears. It is, furthermore, a 
specialty, needing the skills of special- 
ists; and, even more basically, it is a 
philosophy to be preached and prac- 
ticed from stem to stern of the corpo- 
rate structure. 

In contrast, I submit, advertising 
does not necessarily have to embrace a 
philosophy to be preached and prac- 
ticed in every nook and cranny of the 
corporate structure. The distinction I 
make is that public relations does. 

Coming to the functions of the spe- 
cialist in advertising and the specialist 
in public relations — and forgetting 
philosophy, for the moment—one en- 
counters another difference. 

In most corporations, press rela- 
tions falls to the public relations man; 
two-way contacts with the financial 
community fall to the public relations 
man; communications with employees 
and communities frequently fall to the 
public relations man; and product 
publicity — that sales-producing tool 
dealing with editorial branches of the 
press, radio and TV and dedicated to 
the corporate marketing effort — is 
handled by public relations depart- 
ments in most of our major corpora- 
tions. 


The competitive nature, and differ- 
ence, between these crafts have been 
brought to my attention on several 
occasions in corporations where ad- 
vertising and public relations were 
linked. 

Keeping in mind that a good PR 
man is proud of his specialty and 
proud of his career and determined 
to become more efficient in it—he is 
not complimented, believe me, when 
someone tells him, “PR and advertis- 
ing are, after all, the same; just com- 
munications—just pure, simple com- 
munications.” To which I have always 
said, “Nonsense; what a way to tell a 
man he is not a specialist after all; he 
is not a professional; he is just a handy 
man, a Jack-of-all-trades, a word- 
merchant.” 

Similarly, a good advertising man 
is proud of his specialty and proud of 
his career and determined to become 
more efficient in it — and he is not 
complimented, in my view, when 
someone tells him, “Advertising and 
PR are, after all, the same; just com- 
munications — just pure simple com- 
munications.” To which I have always 
said “Nonsense; what a way to tell a 
man he is not a specialist after all; he 
is not a professional; he is just a handy 


man, a Jack-of-all-trades, a word- 
merchant.” 

I say these things with profound re- 
spect for the profession of advertis- 
ing, and with profound respect for the 
profession of public relations. And al- 
though the versatile, young, persuasive 
corporate employee may be good at 
either advertising or PR; and although 
some able PR man may very well be 
an able ad-man and vice versa, I still 
maintain that each specialist in each 
specialty is more of a craftsman, in 
fact and in his own heart, if he is proud 
of the last he sticks to, 

Continued on Page 28 
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Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box number, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. RATES: “Po- 
sition Wanted” $1.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted” $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


Ambitious, advertising and PR assistant, 24, 
with industrial advertising, publicity and 
house publication editing experience seeks 
PR slot in Chicago area firm or agency 
with broader opportunities. Can offer crea- 
tive mind, sound ideas. BOX SJ-6. 


Negro Market Specialist. Tactical experi- 
ence all phases local and national programs. 
Age 35. Master’s degree. BOX RW-6. 


Writer, highly experienced in trade and 
commercial field, available on part, full- 
time or special assignment basis in New 
York City area. Will travel. Familiar with 
all types of public and employee communi- 
cations. Will relocate for full-time work. 
BOX AAC-6. 


Help Wanted 


Public Relations Manager for major elec- 
tronics manufacturer, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Must be an engineer or equivalent in tech- 
nical orientation. Writing, community pub- 
lic and press relations, and host respon- 
sibilities. $10,000 for fully qualified man. 
BOX CA-6. ~, 


Editor, new employee publication for pro- 
gressive Idaho mining and smelting com- 
pany. Must be experienced in all phases of 
house organ. $6,000-$7,200. Initial inter- 
view in San Francisco. Send samples of 
work and resume to BOX CDJ-6. 


SAN FRANCISCO RESULTS 


Independent San Francisco 
public relations firm can de- 
liver significant results in this 
vital west coast metropolis. 
Long established + Top refer- 
ences * Member PRSA * Net- 
work affiliation invited. 


Frank DiMarco & Associates 


Hearst Bldg. San Francisco 3 
Tel.: SUtter 1-2272 
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I Wrote 
It Myself 


Continued from Page 7 


both effective and expeditious. It made 
a pithy research file from which to 
write. 


Technique and Information 


Technique and information were 
two of the major considerations. Sub- 
stance was the third. I wanted to make 
the story of this one group of people 
in one line of activity tell a bigger 
story that would have meaning and 
pertinence to any reader, whether or 
not he had direct interest in the sub- 
ject. Hence the theme, “Vision.” It 
was this broadening of the story 
which eventually gave the publisher 
interest in the subject as a “trade 
book” independent of company pur- 
chases. 


There were problems. Not every- 
one was ready to accept the premise 
that the story should record faults 
along with virtues. Yet how else could 
it be believable? How could the reader 
share a feeling of triumph if he hadn’t 
first shared the feeling of struggle and 
disappointment? Not all were happy 
to see facts important to them but 
unimportant to the theme sifted out 
and eliminated. Yet who can eat 
everything on a menu at one sitting? 
Some executives were sincerely con- 
cerned that the focusing of attention 
on certain individuals in company and 
customer organizations would slight 
many others equally deserving. Yet 
how can the reader identify himself 
with a crowd? The only answer to any 
of these questions was to remember 
that the product was to be a book. 
Many hands can build an automobile 
or an airplane, but a book must be the 
work of an author. Ultimately, the 
foreword proved the device for ex- 
plaining these things. 

I don’t want to imply that my way 
is the only way to handle a company 


history. There should be as many 
ways as there are authors, Further- 
more, there is a place for the complete 
reference-type history as well as the 
narrative-type. But the same book 
cannot be both. 


Narrative Favored 


It must be evident from the fore- 
going that I favor the narrative over 
the reference book, if the purpose is 
public relations. The comprehensive 
reference chronology has its own 
place as a business tool. But the tool 
is used by the few. Public relations is 
for the many. The purpose of one is 
inward. The purpose of the other is 
outward. 


Why am I writing this article? Be- 
cause I hope that more public rela- 
tions directors who are journalistically 
inclined will defy the tradition that 
says they can’t write their own com- 
pany’s stories. And because I hope 
that, little by little, the story of busi- 
ness may be elevated to rank with the 
best of reading matter for public con- 
sumption. The “man on the street” is 
the man who buys, works, votes and 
lives in business. Why shouldn’t he 
become acquainted with himself? 


Of Free Discussion 


“Strange it is, that men should admit the 
validity of the arguments for free discus- 
sion, but object to their being ‘pushed to 
an extreme’; not seeing that unless the rea- 
sons are good for an extreme case, they 
are not good for any case. Strange that they 
should imagine that they are not assuming 
infallibility, when they acknowledge that 
there should be free discussion on all sub- 
jects which can possibly be doubtful, but 
think that some particular principle or doc- 
trine should be forbidden to be questioned 
because it is so certain, that is, because they 
are certain that it is certain.” 


—John Stuart Mill, “On Liberty” 
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Four 
Questions 


Four Answers 


Continued from Page 17 


this respect. They “carry their jobs 
home” in their briefcases, and often 
exploit their working capacity beyond 
tolerable limits. When they retire, they 
find it hard to adjust to a life of leisure. 
Used to controlling and directing their 
destinies, they experience anxiety, 
whenever they have to yield this con- 
trol, even for short periods of time. 
They fear the “carefree” hours of their 
leisure time; they must remain alert, 
undiverted from the problems of their 
corporations—or they fall into a trap 
of boredom and even depression. 

This desire to control destiny — 
partly in the interest of the organiza- 
tion, partly their own—clashes with 
their spiritual desires and needs. They 
must adapt their personal aspirations 
to the needs of the organization, a 
process which often leads to conflicts 
of loyalty, repressions, tensions and 
frustrations — in other words: to 
neurosis. 

Looking deeper into the psychody- 
namics of these people, we often dis- 
cover an interesting conflict at the 
basis of their personalities, a conflict 
which may find its expression in psy- 
chosomatic conditions. The conflict in 
question is the strong longing for 
security, success and independence, 
on the one hand, and the over- 
whelming need to be loved and cared 
for, on the other. 

Overwork, which creates fatigue 
and drains vital energies, auto- 
matically increases the biologic need 
for rest, shelter and loving protection. 
The ensuing psychosomatic condition 
then enforces this desire. A person 
who develops stomach ulcers, e.g., 
ultimately gets his rest, his milk, not 
as he once received it, through his lov- 
ing mother’s care, but as a medical 
prescription. The symptoms disappear 
when the hitherto repressed and now 

Continued on Page 28 
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Now, let me place emphasis on the 

need for four mutually important goals: 

1) A greater understanding be- 
tween PR and advertising; 

2) A mutual respect for the other’s 
problems and achievements; 

3) Harmonious, cooperative plan- 
ning and programming—for the 
best results; and 

4) Improved methods of evalua- 
tion, including something better 
than waving a wet finger in the 
wind to determine what needs 
evaluating and what doesn’t. 

As a public relations man, I am 
more sympathetic with ad-men than 
you’d suspect—for I am quite weary 
of that absurd old story about how 
anyone can write a better ad, do a bet- 
ter PR job, run a better hotel or mix 
a better martini. I realize we are 
blood-brothers tied together by a mu- 
tual sympathy and by a realization 
that 50,000,000 Americans, at least, 
believe they are potential experts in 
our fields. 

The fact that there are so many 
grandstand quarterbacks and do-it- 
yourselfers in PR and advertising 
shows we must be running a pretty in- 
teresting football game. And I plead 
that we continue to keep competing 
but, above all, keep cooperating. 


| CLIPPING ANALYSIS 


Is the most effective technique yet 
devised to alert your management to 
your PR accomplishments and keep 
them aware of PR problems in which 
your counsel is needed. 

Equips you with abreast-of-the- 
moment news picture of your organi- 
zation as it appears to the public, and 
provides realistic foundation for 
your planning, action. 

Incidentally, your secretaries may 
be pleased to learn that CLIPPING 
ANALYSIS maintains your own clip 
files in up-to-date order. 

Write for information about this 
professional PR tool (it would help 
to include a word about your clip- 
ping problems), to 


WILL SCHOYER & CO. 


304 Ross Street Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Member, PRSA 
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Practitioner who gained self-confidence 
and peace of mind by attending the 
10th Annual Conference in Philadelphia, 


November 18-20. 


—Drawing from HOLIDAY 
Man’s Diary”’ 


Two-Way Communications 


Are Profitable 


“Much of the concentration in com- 
munications is on the shop employee. 
The office worker gets little attention. 
Let management develop a program for 
office workers (whose interest in com- 
pany operations is traditionally low), to 
show them how various departments 
Operate. Women respond with surpris- 
ing enthusiasm to these programs if 
they are not clammily conducted. 

“If you want to sharpen your two-way 
communication, put a problem directly 
to the employees. One company felt it 
was not reaching certain areas properly 
with information about its product, 
largely because it was depending on cer- 
tain magazines and on television, No 
television was available in some sections, 
and a solution was submitted by an em- 
ployee when the company simply threw 
the problem out for discussion by all 
employees, and offered a prize for the 
best answer.” 

Right along the same line, another 
company offered a free cruise to the em- 
ployee who submitted the most accep- 
table answer to the bold question: “What 
can we do to run the business better?” 
The company received a flock of eye- 
opening, useful, and for the most part 
intelligent replies. 

—Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons, 

“Speak Up, Management” 

(Funk & Wagnalls Co. in association 
with “Modern Industry Magazine,” 
1951) 
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be characterized as a competitive one, 
following economic laws tending to a 
definable competitive equilibrium — 
rather it has become an indeterminate 
economy of organized groups, in which 
competitive forces act on the ‘business’ 
sector but spottily and unevenly.” 

These various groups in our economic 
society, he indicates, have far more 
power than contemplated under /aissez- 
faire. The rival powers of business, labor, 
agriculture, and other groups threaten 
the free system, “bringing it face to face 
with the alternative or coercion or chaos, 
if the existing powers are used irrespon- 
sibly and without limit.” 

In such a setting we face the most 
strongly emphasized defect of the system 
of private enterprise—its failure to af- 
ford assured opportunity for employ- 
ment to all who properly qualify. To 
correct this defect, there are five degrees 
of planning possible, states Clark: to- 
talitarian, complete economic collec- 
tivism, mixed systems, a regimented 
economy, and private economy with 
public or collective planning. This last 
might be called a “compensated econ- 
omy” with the emphasis upon stabiliz- 
ing fluctuations. It would also include 
opposite kinds of compensation—action 
to neutralize an excess of aggregate de- 
mand over supply. 

Such a “compensated economy,” con- 
cludes Clark, “represents the general 
kind of planning with which we shall 
probably be experimenting in the next 
decade. It is advocated as planning not 
to displace private enterprise but to pre- 
serve it by making it work.” 


Questions—c ontinued 


resurrected infantile need for security, 
love and physical attention have been, 
at last, gratified. 

Those who refuse help—and many 
do, until they cannot help themselves 
any more—have difficulty in getting 
rid of their symptoms. Those who are 
able to externalize and recognize the 
deep dependency problems which they 
are ashamed to admit even to them- 
selves, have —as a fule—a good 
chance to recover. 
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